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BOOK REVIEWS 


The consequences for the educational enter- 
prise, when one tries to conduct it as though 
it were a business, with the dominant theme of 
“efficiency” as measured in educational output 
per dollar input, are amply documented in Cal- 
lahan’s “study of the social forces that have 
shaped the administration of the public schools.” 
We are taken back to 1900 to see how the “cult 
of efficiency” began to be practiced in school 
administration, The dominant role of business 
ideology is shown in the ways in which the ideas 
of Frederic Taylor on scientific management 
were applied, often with disastrous results, to 
education. Great pains were taken to apply the 
same kinds of standards to work in the class- 
room as to work in the factory, including such 
comparisons as the number of addition prob- 
lems children could be taught to solve per 
minute, with specified measures of accuracy. 

The susceptibility of school administrators to 
the pressures for efficiency reveals not only their 
inherently weak structural position, but, by 
extrapolation, the great dangers inherent in the 
notion of a community school, one which is re- 
sponsive to prevailing community outlooks and 
perspectives. We have not paid enough atten- 
tion in the great educational debate we are now 
conducting to the problem of a balance of 
power between school and community. 

For the sociologists, Callahan’s study pro- 
vides an excellent case history in the dysfunc- 
tional consequences of institutional imbalances 
and invasions. For professional educators, the 
book will serve as a bitter reminder of the de- 
structive problems educators can bring on them- 
selves by succumbing too easily to fads, how- 
ever difficult it may prove to resist the pressures 
from the community. For all those who have 
hostages in the school system, in the form of 
children, this able and well documented study 
will raise questions about the wisdom of think- 
ing primarily in terms of tax dollars when con- 
sidering the merits of various educational pro- 
posals. In this era, when low-brow assaults on 
the school system are made and applauded with 
extraordinary facileness, this book is a welcome 
publication, reminding us of the fundamental 
need to be rational and knowledgeable about 
our decisions regarding the goals of education 
and the measures of educational effectiveness. 

MELVIN TUMIN 

Princeton University 


The Academic Community: An Essay on Or- 
ganization. By JOHN D. Mittett. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1962. xi, 265 pp. 
$5.95. 


Millett’s essay is devoted to the proposition 
that the concept of community must replace 
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the concept of hierarchy in describing the reali- 
ties of higher education and in prescribing cures 
for its organizational illnesses. This leading idea 
is supported by the following assertions: aca- 
demia avoids hierarchy by pluralism, with power 
shared by four groups—faculty, students, 
alumni, and administration; where hierarchy 
does obtain, it causes conflict; coordination in 
most colleges and universities is achieved 
through a dynamic of consensus; this form of 
integration has its models in the larger society, 
for the American political party and the Ameri- 
can governmental system also operate as com- 
munities based on consensus; consensus depends 
on shared respect and good will; because the 
college is organized differently, ideas drawn 
from business and public administration do not 
apply to higher education; organizational theory 
based on social science is also largely irrelevant, 
since it too is sold on hierarchy—‘Weber could 
not conceive of an aggregation of persons work- 
ing together except under the principal of hier- 
archy. . . .” These are the ideas that permeate 
and integrate an otherwise discursive account 
of higher education as an institution and the 
college and university as a social system. 
Millett’s pursuit of community reflects an 
effort to grasp the unusual organizational fea- 
tures of the college and the university, espe- 
cially the uncommon ways of exercising in- 
fluence and structuring authority. Unfortunately, 
the substitution of a simple notion of commun- 
ity for a simple conception of hierarchy offers 
little gain. A concept with considerable explan- 
atory power for the small campus of a century 
ago, “community,” if taken alone, must now 
occupy a minor place in our analytical arsenal. 
True, “community” is a valuable symbol in the 
administrative ideologies of higher education, 
but such use should not be confused with seri- 
ous analysis of the character of campuses, espe- 
cially in the case of the larger places where 
most students and faculty are. Campuses have 
moved from community, toward bureaucratic 
federation of departments, colleges, schools, 
business offices and student personnel establish- 
ments. In the units of the federation and in the 
federation as a whole, there is no denying the 
presence of hierarchies. What Millett attempts 
to highlight by stressing community over bu- 
reaucracy is the extensive consultation and per- 
suasion—the great amount of lateral coordina- 
tion—that occurs when bureaucratic order is 
crossed with collegial protection of professional 
rights and individual autonomy. What we must 
come to understand are the ways in which bu- 
reaucratic, collegial and other forms of authority 
co-exist and conflict, differentiate and blend, 
expedite and hamper work. The concept of com- 
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munity may yet serve us well in this under- 
taking, but only if used in sophisticated rela- 
tionship to the phenomena of bureaucracy, 
professionalism, collegiality, and federation. 
Burton R. CLARK 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Widening World of Childhood: Paths To- 
ward Mastery. By Loris BArcLtAay MurpHy 
and Collaborators. New York: Basic Books, 
1962. xiv, 399 pp. $10.00. 


In presenting perceptive case material on 
children, Lois Barclay Murphy has few peers. 
With a group of distinguished collaborators 
associated with the Menninger Foundation, she 
presents in this volume material to illustrate and 
develop the perspective of “coping,” the strug- 
gle of the child to master his world. 

The “coping project” was conceived as a pilot 
study to offer “tentative formulations and hy- 
potheses regarding the processes involved in the 
solution of some typical problems.” The sub- 
jects, studied intensively from the ages of 2 
or 3, were 32 normal children in Topeka, Kan. 
This report takes them to the age of 12 with 
primary emphasis on the pre-school years. The 
basic data include, as well as case material, 
numerous test results and inter-correlations of 
640 variables; but the volume with the technical 
data is yet to come; here such data are cited 
only occasionally to buttress a point or hy- 
pothesis. 

The key concept is “coping’—a “way of 
thinking which pays attention to the child’s own 
manner of dealing with pressures and threats, 
potential or actual.” How does a child react to 
the experience of going to school for the first 
time, moving into a new home, taking psycho- 
logical tests, going to a party, having a finger 
tip accidentally cut off, or to dozens of other 
situations which are new or not yet mastered? 
The author has no integrated theory, but many 
sensitizing concepts. Some—and these show her 
fundamental orientation—such as ego strength, 
separation anxiety, negativism, escape, defense 
mechanism, and especially autonomy (as used 
by Erikson), are derived from psychiatry; 
others, such as _ familiarization, flexibility, 
strangeness shock, and activity and passivity, 
are rooted more in everyday thought and lan- 
guage; and guiding and integrating them all are 
the concepts centered on coping, such as coping 
styles, coping strategies, coping devices, and 
coping’s motor, affective, and cognitive aspects. 
Few of these concepts are clearly defined, but 
the illustrative materials ordinarily preclude 
any confusion about the author’s meaning. 

The highly individualized cases permit few 
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generalizations, However, a good case is made 
for the importance of infant experiences in the 
development of coping devices, the consistency 
of coping patterns as the child develops, and 
the anti-equilibrium argument that the struggle 
for mastery has a motivating force of its own. 
More specific hypotheses, sometimes supported 
by correlations cited in an appendix, deal with 
infancy oral gratifications, preschool autonomy, 
infantile capacity to protest, sense of self- 
worth, sex differences, and a host of other vari- 
ables, generally more psychological than social. 

The author is aware of the limitations of her 
data—the small number of cases, the relatively 
homogeneous subculture, and the distinctive 
setting of Kansas. However, she is not seeking 
a “normative” contribution, and her goal of 
elaborating a new and pertinent perspective is 
eminently successful. She presents carefully ob- 
served and recorded case materials which never 
lose sight of the child’s interpretation of the 
situation; she rarely seems to strain her inter- 
pretations, eclectic though they may be; and, 
in pointing out necessary cautions, forestalls 
any premature closure. For a final judgment, 
however, we must await the report with more de- 
tailed data on techniques and statistically docu- 
mented results. 

FREDERICK ELKIN 
Université de Montréal 


Faith and Prejudice: Intergroup Problems in 
Protestant Curricula. By BERNHARD E,. OL- 
son. New Haven, Conn. and London: Yale 
University Press, 1963. xviii, 451 pp. $7.50. 


This book is described by its author as “a 
Protestant self-study of church school teach- 
ings in the complicated and delicate area of 
intergroup relations.” The study examined four 
Protestant curricula for their ethnocentric con- 
tent: the liberal (Unitarian-Universalist), neo- 
orthodox (United Presbyterian), conservative 
(Lutheran-Missouri Synod), and fundamental- 
ist (The Scripture Press, an independent pub- 
lisher). Each church school curriculum was 
scored along 14 dimensions for negative (ethno- 
centric), positive (anti-ethnocentric), and neu- 
tral attitudes toward various religous, ethnic, 
and racial groups. Coefficients of positive or 
negative imbalance were then calculated in an 
effort to convey the extent to which ethnocentric 
or anti-ethnocentric statements concerning dif- 
ferent outgroups predominated within each cur- 
riculum of each of the 14 dimensions. The di- 
mensions, called “analytical categories” in the 
book, cover the plight of the outgroup, portraits 
of the outgroup, and relationships with the out- 
group. Though unsystematically treated, the au- 
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